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all have their blazed trees. I took one of | out in compact limestone, in which I observed 
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eigen them, | know not where or why, and then| but few distinct remains, or impressions, or 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. another, and another, and so have been wan- | organized substances. 

Price tate dellave gor ennsin, gageiia ta edeqnes. ee about, like a lost child, in this lone} We entered the main cave at 2 o'clock, P. 
’ forest, seven long hours, amid the stillness of | ., and proceeded in it, in a tolerable direct 

the tomb—or a stillness broken only now and | course, two miles, to the Temple, passing, on 
then by the sepulchral sounds of the turtle-| the way, the “ Narrows,” the “ First Hop- 
dove, a native of these woods. I saw no liv- | pers,” the “ Church,” where, when the nitre- 
ing creature, save four or five monstrous | makers were here, there was occasional preach- 
sized buzzards—that rapacious, favoured bird | ing, the “ Well cave,” the “ Ox trough,” the 
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MAMMOTH CAVE. 


Weare greatly indebted to a most respected 
friend, Dr. F. Hall, late President of Mount 


Hope College, Maryland, for permission to| 
publish the following extract from a journal | 
of a tour through the western country. We} 
hope the entire journal will soon be given to| 
the public. Dr. Hall is a gentleman of great | 
attainments in science, a most judicious and | 
discriminate observer of men and things, and | 
with talents, habits, and such pure and ele- | 
vated moral sentiments as well qualify him | 
to enlighten the reason, to improve the man- | 
ners, and to gratify the taste of his country- | 
men. Of his powers of description we need | 
say nothing to those who will peruse this | 
account of one of the most wonderful produc- 


tions of nature. 


Tue Cave Hovss, June 28, 1837. 
Commenced my ride from Bell’s tavern on 


—that winged scavenger, which feeds and | 
gormandizes on putrid flesh, and the more | 
putrid and offensive it is to man, the better it | 
suits his palate. 

The Cave House is one of the commonest 
of one story, framed dwellings, much out of 
repair, and occupied by a Mr. Shackford, who | 
shows the cave and resides within a few rods | 
of its entrance. ‘This duty was lately per-| 
formed by a Mr. Gatewood. ‘The cave and 
farm, comprising fourteen hundred acres—on 
which the mouth of the cave is found—be- | 





longs to an opulent descendant of the patriarch | 


Abraham, a Mr. Gratz, of Philadelphia. He | 
here carried on during the late—and may it | 
be the last—war between our country and | 
Great Britain—that unnatural war, of a) 
daughter against her mother—the manufac- 
ture of the nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, 
and made it a profitable business. No less a 
quantity, I am told, than three or four hun- 
dred thousand pounds were produced annually. 


Dinner, or rather breakfast, is prepared. As | 


horseback, at five o’clock this morning, with | soon as this important question shall be duly | 
the fixed intention to be here, and breakfast | discussed, I shall commence my explorations | 
at seven. It is now mid-day. The distance | sub terra. ‘The young man who is to be my | 
is seven miles; all the way—excepting two | Cicerone and Mentor, is providing two lamps, 
or three dots of half cleared land, and a log | one for each of us, a small tin kettle, filled 
dwelling—through a perfect wilderness, com- | with lard, or grease, to feed them with, a! 


posed chiefly of the stinted black-jack oaks, | number of extra wicks, and several lucifer 


“ Steamboat,” the “ Salts Room,” where Ep- 
som and other salts are crystalized on the 
walls, the “ Devil’s Looking Glass,” the 
‘** Cataracts,” which are two streams of wa- 
ter, issuing from holes in the ceiling, about 
as large as a hogshead. 

After a heavy rain, the noise of the waters 
pouring into the abyss below is heard at a 
distance, in a rolling sound like thunder. The 
Temple is an immense apartment, in which 
you might place all the houses in Pacault 
Row, and it would not be half full. Its floor 
was formerly said to include eight superficial 
acres. Lee, who examined it, narrows it 
down to two acres. His estimate, it appears 
to me, is too large. It is, however, higher 
and more capacious, beyond doubt, than any 
other subterranean room in our own or in 
any other country. In the centre, there is a 
huge, pyramidal heap of fragmentary rocks, 
the debris of the lofty vault above. The guide 
clambered up and placed his lamp on its pin- 
nacle. From that elevated position, it sent 
forth its rays in all directions, illuminating, 
though dimly, the whole enclosed space, and 
gave me a passably good impression of its 
vast magnitude. The wonders of nature! 
how great! how multiform! how astounding ! 
There are reported to be more than a hun- 
dred apartments, of different dimensions, in 


starved by the sterility of the soil, over which | matches. this overgrown, underground mansion. The 
they are sparsely scattered. The road was| 9 o’clock, P. M.—All things being ready,| Temple is far the most spacious, but you must 
nothing but a horse path, to be kept by means | we made our descent, first on a moderately | not understand that it is built in the remotest 
of marked trees. A coloured boy, at his mus-|declivitous plain, and then, by a flight of} extremity of the cave. It is not so. The 
ter’s bidding, accompanied me two miles, and | Steps, into the awful subterranean abyss. At/ opening runs more than a quarter of a mile 
then said, “I'll go back, sir, now, the path is the entrance, we saw, in a ruinous condition,| beyond it. But curiosity did not possess 
plain; if you look well to the blazed trees|iron kettles, pumps, leeching vessels, aque-| power sufficient to impel my worn out corpus 
you can’t get wrong.” Blazed, blazed, said | duct pipes, crystalizing troughs, &c., the re-| any farther. 

I, that is a new word, or rather, a use of it| mains of the old saltpetre works. The ope- | There are branches innumerable passing 
to which my ears have not been accustomed, | ration has, for a number of years, been! off in all directions, from the principal cave, 
what does it mean, boy? “It means blazed, | suspended—not because the nitrous earth,|some of which are more than a mile in ex- 
sir, [ don’t know nothing more about it. The with which the cave abounds, is exhausted ;/tent. None of these branches are nameless, 
trees are blazed, but you must look sharp.”|but because, in these peaceful times, the| but when they were christened, or by whom, 
Does it mean marked? “ Mighty near, sir.” | nitrate of potash bears so diminished a price, | I ken not. One of them, the “ Solitary cave,” 
He left me and I moved ahead, guideless, two| that it cannot be lucratively manufactured.| we explored. Its entrance is low. We were 
miles farther, and then, perchance, I met an| This article, you are aware, is an essential | obliged, for the distance of five or six yards, 





old woman, a daughter of the Ethiopian stock, | ingredient in the composition of gunpowder. | 
of whom I enquired the way to the Mammoth | lt was made here, at a very early period is 
Cave. “You can’t miss it, sir, for a heap of | the settlement of the country, but how early, 
strangers were along here last week.” Butj|I do not possess the means of ascertaining. | 
I did miss it. And here let me remark, that this huge | 

There are many cross paths, and they, too, | hollow is, by the handicraft of nature, wrought | 


to become quadrupeds. That passed, we 
raised our crouched frames, and stalked along, 
as men erect, and might have done so had we 
been ten feet taller. The ceiling and walls 
are bleached, and looked as if they had re- 
cently been whitewashed. Here, too, every 
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object has its appellation. You see the 
*‘ Coral Grave Branch,” “ Alexander’s Pit,’ 
“ Robber’s Kettle,” “ Tecumseh’s Grave,” 
&c. 

We proceeded onward more than half a 
mile, without encountering any think remark- 
able. This brought us to the “ Fairy Grotto,” 
a splendid grove of stalactites and stalagmites, 
of all sizes, shapes, and ages. ‘The sound of 
the drops of water, ever and anon falling on 
the floor, splash, splash, splash, comes to the 
ear, hollow and solemn. The work goes on 
briskly amid the darkness of a double mid- 
night. The light of the lamps shows all the 
gradations of the process of formation, from 
the nascent protuberance, swelling and trem- 
bling on the wall above, and the mamillary 
bubble, just beginning to rise from below, to 
the full grown pillar :—that is, to the perfect 
union of the stalactite and stalagmite in the 
form of a complete cylinder. What are there 
not in this admirable workshop? Here are 
superb pillars, fluted and plain, with elegant 
cornices and pedestals in all the architectural 
orders; alabaster fire places of every fashion; 
urns and vases of snowy delicacy ; a range of 
white curtains, seemingly thrown gracefully 
around a magnificent pulpit; little images, | 
resembling pigmies sitting in marble chairs, | 


whole? I shall not attempt a description of it. 
{ would fall infinitely below the reality. I 
had read and heard much about it, long since, 
but the half, the quarter was not told me. Its 
vastness, its lofty arches, its immense reach 
into the bosom of the solid earth, astonish 
me. It is—like Mount Blanc, Chimborazo, 
and the Falls of Niagara,—one of God’s 
mightiest works. Shall I compare it with 
any thing, of a similar description, which we 
have seen on the other side of the Atlantic? 
With the grotto of Neptune, or of Sybil at 
Tiveli, or with any of Virgil’s Italian ma- 
chinery. No comparison can be instituted. 
I speak, you are aware, from personal know- 
ledge. You, seated on the opposite bank of 
the Anio, have seen me clamber up, from the 
noisy waters below, to the entrance of the far 
famed grotto of Neptune, which I leisurely 
explored. In point of capaciousness, it is 
little more than the cellar of a large hotel. 
That of the Tiburtine Sibyl is still smaller. 
Indeed every cavern which I have ever seen, 
if placed alongside of this, would dwindle into 
insignificance. Ok that we had a Virgil, as 
superior to the Mantuan bard as our caves, 
and rivers, and mountains surpass those which 
he has celebrated in immortal song ! 

I will add, that I was deceived, in certain 


and whatever else the most fruitful imagina- | particulars, by the published reports of pre- 
tion can drum up. But it is idle to write. | vious visiters, regarding this mighty excava- 
To enjoy, you must yourself see. Many of the| tion. In the first place, its extent, vast as it 
tall pillars are half a yard in diameter, and of | is, is much less than I had been led to sup- 


the purest white calcareous alabaster, capable | 
of being wrought—into candlesticks, snuff- | 
boxes, and numerous other articles of orna.| 
ment and use. After loading the guide and} 
myself with specimens of the productions of | 
this wonderful grotto, we made our retreat | 
to the main cave. 

Here my lamp, in consequence of its oil 
being exhausted, went out. What would you | 
do, said I to the guide, if yours were to be | 
extinguished ; could you find your way to the | 
daylight ? “ No,” he replied, “I would not | 
venture to attempt it, for fear I should break | 
my neck in tumbling over the piles of rocks, | 
which have come down from the top, or fall 
into some of the holes which are met with in| 
this long passage. My wisest course would | 
be to remain where I am, till the people of | 
the house, alarmed at my long absence, should | 
come to search for me with a light.” 

Indeed, an imprisonment in this “ big dark | 

rave,” is a thing I would by no means covet. 

t would be more dismal, if possible, than con- 
finement in a cell of the Bastile. 
in fact, in some danger of falling into such a 


dilemma ; for my companion’s last wick was | 


nearly burnt out; the light grew dim, and we 
were obliged to add new celerity to our wea- 
ried steps. 
cisely eight in the evening, having passed six 
hours in our subterranean wanderings. 


We reached the outlet at Pe 


pose. It has been represented to be fifteen 
miles in length. This is wide from the truth. 
The farthest point from the mouth is two and 
one fourth miles and eighty feet, according to 
the admeasurement of the civil engineer, Mr. 
Edward F. Lee, from whose decision there 
lies no appeal. From the same source, I 
learn that the united length of all the branches, 
with that of the main stock, does not exceed 
eight miles. In the second place, it has been 
stated, that visiters sometimes traverse the 
Mammoth Cave on horseback. The thing is 
impossible. No horse, the guide assures me, 
was ever in the cave. It would be difficult 
to get him in, on account of the steepness of 
the descent, and were he there, travelling @ 
cheval would be impracticable, except here 
and there, and that for short distances, in 
consequence of the huge piles of rocks which 
obstruct and bar up the passage against all 
but pedestrian explorers. It would be far 


St. Peter’s, on the gradual flight of stone 


We were, | steps with which that magnificent edifice is 


furnished. It is true that oxen were worked, 
and kept, in the first half mile from the cave’s 
mouth, during the continuance of the salt- 
petre operations. It is said to be damp and un- 
In proof of its general dryness, it 
will be sufficient to remark, that I set on fire 


The | pieces of cane, and other vegetable substances, 


air in the cave is cool and agreeable, but on| which, it is believed, have been there four or 


coming out and suddenly plunging into the 


five centuries, and were conveyed thither by 


heated atmosphere of the outer world, I felt,| the Indians, and the combustion was found to 


for a few moments, no slight degree of de- 
bility and exhaustion. 

I have touched on only a few points, and 
those perhaps not the most interesting. What 
shall I say of this wonder of nature, as a 





be speedy and vivid. ‘The guide’s fee was 
one dollar. The work of the day is now 
| done, and I shall have, [ have no doubt, that 
soundness of sleep, which bodily exercise and 
toil ordinarily impart. 


easier for the horse to mount to the top of| 


THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEsSr. 
THEIR APPEARANCE. 


The character of James Hall of Cincinnati, 
as one of our best writers, is wellknown. A 
recent publication of his, and so far as we 
know, his latest, is entitled “ Statistics of the 
West, at the close of the year 1836.” The 
volume is replete with very valuable and in- 
teresting information relative to the great 
valley of the Mississippi. The following, con- 
stituting Chap. V., may be taken as a fair 
sample of the author’s truly Addisonian style, 
—chaste, easy, animated ; while, as descriptive 
of prairie land, it is more satisfactory and 
graphically correct than perhaps elsewhere 
can be found. 

It is perhaps not easy to account for the 
intense curiosity and surprise, which have been 
universally excited by the existence of these 
plains ; for they have been found in various 
parts of the world. The steppes of Asia, the 
pampas of South America, and the deserts of 
Africa, are alike destitute of timber. But 
they have existed from different causes ; and 
while one has been found too arid and sterile 
to give birth to vegetation, and another snow- 
clad and inhospitable, others exist in tempe- 
rate climates and exhibit the most amazing 
fertility of soil. These facts show that there 
are various causes inimical to the growth 
of trees, and that the forest is not necessarily 
the spontaneous product of the earth, and its 
natural covering, wherever its surface is left 
uncultivated by the hand of man. The vege- 
table kingdom embraces an infinite variety of 
plants, “ from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that groweth on the wall ;” and the plan 
of nature, in which there is no miscalculation, 
has provided that there shall be a necessary 
concatenation of circumstances —a_ proper 
adaptation of soil, climate, moisture—of natu- 
ral and secondary causes, to produce and to 
protect each: just as she has assigned the 
wilderness to the Indian, the rich pasture to 
the grazing herd, and the Alps to the moun- 
tain goat. 

I apprehend that the intense astonishment 
with which the American pioneers first be- 
held a prairie, and which we all feel in gazing 
over these singularly beautiful plains, is the 
result of association. The adventurers who 
preceded us, from the champaign districts of 
France, have left no record of any such sur- 
prise; on the contrary, they discovered in 
these flowery meadows something that re- 
minded them of home; and their sprightly 
imaginations at once suggested, that nothing 
was wanting but the vineyard, the peasant’s 
cottage, and the stately chateau, to render the 
resemblance complete. But our immediate 
ancestors came frorm lands covered with wood, 
and in their minds the idea of a wilderness 
was indissolubly connected with that of a 
forest. ‘They had settled in the woods upon 
the shores of the Atlantic; and there their 
ideas of a new country had been formed. As 
they proceeded to the west, they found the 
shadows of the heavy foliage deepening upon 
their path, and the luxuriant forest becoming 
at every step more stately and intense, con- 
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firming the impression, that as they receded 
from civilization, the woodland must continue 
to accumulate the gloom of its savage and si- 
lent grandeur around them—until suddenly 
the glories of the prairie burst upon their en- 
raptured gaze, with its widely extended land- 
scape, its verdure, its flowers, its picturesque 
groves, and all its exquisite variety of mellow 
shade and sunny light. 

Had our English ancestors, on the other 
hand, first settled upon the plains of Missouri 
and Illinois, and the tide of emigration was 
now setting towards the forests of Ohio and 
Kentucky, climbing the rocky barriers of the 
Allegheny ridge, and pouring itself down upon 
the wooded shores of the Atlantic, the ques- 
tion would not be asked, how the western plains 
became denuded of timber, but by what mi- 
racle of Providence a vast region had been 
clothed, with so much regularity, with the 
most splendid and gigantic productions of na- 
ture, and preserved through whole centuries 
from the devastations of the frost and the fire, 
the hurricane and the flood. We have all re- 
marked how simple and how rapid is the pro- 
cess of rearing the annual flower, or the more 
hardy varieties of grass, and with what ease 
a spot of ground may be covered witha carpet 
of verdure ; and we know equally well how 
difficult it is to protect an orchard or a grove, 
and how numerous are the accidents which 
assail a tree. An expanse of natural meadow 
is not therefore so much an object of curiosity, 
as a continuous forest; the former coming 
rapidly to perfection, with but few enemies to 
assail it—the latter advancing slowly to matu- 
rity, surrounded by dangers. Hence there is, 
to my mind, po scene so imposing, none which 
awakens sensations of such admiration and 
solemnity, as the forest standing in its abori- 
ginal integrity, and bearing the indisputable 
marks of antiquity,—where we stand upon a 
soil composed of the vegetable mould, which 
can only have been produced by the undis- 
turbed accumulation of ages, and behold around 
us the healthful and gigantic trees, whose im- 
mense shafts have been increasing in size for 
centuries, and which have stood during the 
whole time exposed to the lightning, the wind, 
and the frost, and to the depredations of the 
insect and the brute. 

The scenery of the prairie country excites 
a different feeling. The novelty is striking, 
and never fails to cause an exclamation of sur- 
prise. ‘The extent of the prospect is exhila- 
rating. The outline of the landscape is slop- 
ing and graceful. The verdure and the flowers 
are beautiful : and the absence of shade, and 
consequent appearance of a profusion of light, 
produces a gaiety which animates the be- 
holder. 

It is necessary to explain that these plains, 
although preserving a general level in respect 
to the whole country, are yet in themselves 
not flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving sur- 
face, swelling and sinking with an easy slope, 
and a full rounded outline, equally avoiding the 
unmeaning horizontal surface, and the inter- 
ruption of abrupt or angular elevations. It is 
that surface which, in the expressive language 
of the country, is called rolling, and which 
has been said to resemble the long heavy swell 





of the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to 
rest after the agitation of a storm. 










When the eye roves off from the green 


plain, to the groves, or points of timber, these 
It is to be remarked, also, that the prairie} also are found to be at this season robed in 


is almost always elevated in the centre, so that|the most attractive hues. ‘The rich under- 
in advancing into it from either side, you see/ growth is in full bloom. The red-bud, the 
before you only the plain, with its curved out- | dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild plum, the 
line marked upon the sky, and forming the| cherry, the wild rose, are abundant in all the 
horizon ; but on reaching the highest point,| rich lands; and the grape vine, though its 
you look around upon the whole of the vast | blossom is unseen, fills the air with fragrance. 
scene. The variety of the wild fruit, and flowering 


The attraction of the prairie consists in its| shrubs, is so great, and such the profusion of 


extent, its carpet of verdure and flowers, its| the blossoms with which they are bowed down, 
undulating surface, its groves, and the fringe | that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all 
these, the latter is the most expressive feature | ments, and the absence of the gloom and sa- 
—it is that which gives character to the land- | vage wildness of the forest, all contribute to 
scape, which imparts the shape, and marksj|dispel the feeling of lonesomeness, which 


The gaiety of the prairie, its émbellish- 


the boundary of the plain. If the prairie be | usually creepsover the mird of the solitary tra- 


small, its greatest beauty consists in the vici-| veller in the wilderness. Though he may not 


nity of the surrounding margin of woodland, | see a house, nor a human being, and is con- 
which resembles the shore of a lake, indented | scious that he is far from the habitations of 
with deep vistas like bays and inlets, and | men, he can scarcely divest himself of the idea 
throwing out long points, like capes and head-|that he is travelling through scenes embel- 
lands; while occasionally these points ap-| lished by the hand of art. The flowers, so 
proach so close on either hand, that the tra-| fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, seem 
veller passes through a narrow avenue or strait, | to have been tastefully disposed to adorn the 
where the shadows of the woodland fall upon|scene. The groves and clumps of trees ap- 
his path,—and then again emerges into an-| pear to have been scattered over the lawn to 
other prairie. Where the plain is large, the| beautify the landscape, and it is not easy to 
forest outline is seen in the far perspective, | avoid that illusion of the fancy, which per- 
like the dim shore when beheld at a distance | suades the beholder that such scenery has 
from the ocean. The eye sometimes roams) been created to gratify the refined taste of 
over the green meadow, without discovering a| civilized man. Europeans are often reminded 
tree, a shrub, or any object in the immense | of the resemblance of this scenery to that of 
expanse, but the wilderness of grass and/|the extensive parks of noblemen, which they 
flowers ; while at another time, the prospect| have been accustomed to admire in the old 
is enlivened by the groves, which are seen in-| world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the 
terspersed like islands, or the solitary tree,|copse, which are there produced by art, are 
which stands alone in the blooming desert. | here prepared by nature ; a splendid specimen 
If it be in the spring of the year, and the | of massy architecture, and the distant view of 
young grass has just covered the ground with | villages, are alone wanting to render the simi- 
a carpet of delicate green, and especially if | litude complete. 
the sun is rising from behind a distant swell! In the summer, the prairie is covered with 
of the plain, and glittering upon the dew-drops, | long coarse grass, which soon assumes a 





no scene can be more lovely to the eye. The 
deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain; 
the bee is on the wing ; the wolf, with his tail 
drooped, is sneaking away to his covert with 


golden hue, and waves in the wind like a ripe 
harvest. Those who have not a personal 
knowledge of the subject, would be deceived 
by the accounts which are published of the 






the felon tread of one who is conscious that} height of the grass. It is seldom so tall as 
he has disturbed the peace of nature ; and the | travellers have represented, nor does it attain 
grouse feeding in flocks, or in pairs, like the| its highest growth in the richest soil. In the 
domestic fowl, cover the whole surface,—the | low, wet prairies, where the substratum of clay 
males strutting and erecting their plumage | lies near the surface, the centre or main stem 
like the peacock, and uttering a long, loud, | of this grass, which bears the seed, acquires 
mournful note, something like the cooing of} great thickness, and shoots up to the height 
the dove, but resembling still more the sound | of eight or nine feet, throwing out a few long 
produced by passing a rough finger boldly over | coarse leaves or blades, and the traveller often 
the surface of a tambourine. The number of| finds it higher than his head as he rides 
these birds is astonishing. The plain is cover- | through it on horseback. The plants, although 
ed with them in every direction ; and when | numerous and standing close together, appear 
they have been driven from the ground by a/to grow singly and unconnected, the whole 
deep snow, I have seen thousands,—or more | force of the vegetative power expanding itself 
properly tens of thousands—thickly clustered| upward. But in the rich undulating prairies 
in the tops of the trees surrounding the prairie. |the grass is finer, with less of stalk, and a 
They do not retire as the country becomes | greater profusion of leaves. The roots spread 
settled, but continue to lurk in the tall grass | and interweave so as to form a compact even 
around the newly made farms; and I have} sod, and the blades expand into a close thick 
sometimes seen them mingled with the do-|sward, which is seldom more than eighteen 
mestic fowls, at a short distance from the| inches high, and often less, until late in the 
farmer’s door. They will eat; and even thrive | season, when the seed-bearing stem shoots up. 
when confined in a coop, and may undoubtedly| ‘The first coat of grass is mingled with small 
be domesticated. flowers ; the violet, the bloom of the straw. 
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berry, and others of the most minute and de-| times extend to twelve. As the streams ap-|is least productive. They are from a few 
licate texture. As the grass increases in size,| proach each other, these borders would ap- inches to two or three feet in height, and can 
these disappear, and others, taller and more | proximate, or come into contact ; and all the only, of course, exist where clay lies near the 
gaudy, display their brilliant colours upon the intermediate spaces, not thus coloured, would | surface ; as such mounds composed of the rich 
green surface, avd still later a larger and be prairie. It is true therefore, as a general | mould would soon crumble away. They have 
coarser succession rises with the rising tide of | rule, in relation to the states in which the|a singular appearance, and are sometimes so 
verdure. A fanciful writer asserts that the! prairies are situated, that wherever there is a | thickly scattered as to be inconvenient to the 
prevalent colour of the prairie flowers is, in | considerable tract of surface, not intersected horseman, who attempts to ride through the 
the spring, a bluish purple, in midsummer red, | by water courses, it is level and destitute of | high grass. The inhabitants call them gopher 
and in the autumn yellow. This is one of the| timber; but in the vicinity of springs and | hills, under the belief that they were raised 
notions that people get, who study nature by | streams the country is clothed in forest. by a small quadruped of that name. I never 
the fireside. The truth is, that the whole of| Taking as an example the country lying | saw a gopher—nor a man who had seen one. 
the surface of these beautiful plains, is clad | between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, it will |Col. Long, however, and his companions saw 
throughout the season of verdure with every | be seen that, in the point formed by their | them far to the west; so that while the ex- 
imaginable variety of colour, “ from grave to | junction, the forest covers the whole ground, istence of such an animal seems to be proved, 
gay.” It is impossible to conceive a more in-|and that as these rivers diverge, the prairies it is obvious, from the fact that it is no longer 
finite diversity, or a richer profusion of hues,| begin to intervene. At first there is only an) seen within our settlements, that like the In- 
or to detect any predominating tint, except | occasional meadow, small, and not very dis- | dian it cannot endure the vicinity of civilized 
the green, which forms the beautiful ground, | tinctly defined. Proceeding northward, the | man, and has long since forsaken our borders. 
and relieves the exquisite brilliancy of all the | timber is found to decrease, and the prairies| But I am inclined to believe that very few of 
others. The only changes of colour observed | to expand; yet the plains are still compara- | the hillocks attributed to these animals are of 
at the different seasons, arise from the circum-| tively small, wholiy unconnected with each |their workmanship. In the wet prairies they 
stance, that in the spring the flowers are small | other, and their outlines distinctly marked by are thrown up by crawfish, who always bur- 
and the colours delicate ; as the heat becomes|the woodlands which surround and separate | row in the clay, and not in rich or crumbling 
more ardent a hardier race appears, the flowers|them. They are insulated and distinct tracts | soil, that would cave in and mar their labour; 
attain a greater size, and the hue deepens ;| of meadow land, embosomed in the forest. | in drier situations they have been thrown up 
and still later a succession of coarser plants| Advancing further to the north, the prairie| by industrious colonies of ants, who also be- 
rise above the tall grass, throwing out larger) surface begins to predominate ; the prairies | long to the clay party, and make their inter- 
and gaudier flowers. As the season advances! now become large, and communicate with each |nal improvements in the kind of earth best 
from spring to midsummer, the individual | other like a chain of lakes, by means of nu- | suited to their purpose. 
flower becomes less beautiful when closely in-| merous avenues or vistas ; still, however, the 
spected, but the landscape is far more varie-| traveller is surrounded by timber; his eye 
gated, rich, and glowing. never loses sight of the deep green outline, 
In the winter, the prairies present a gloomy | throwing out its capes and headlands ; though 
and desolate scene. The fire has passed over | he sees no more those dense forests and large 
them, and consumed every vegetable sub-| trees, whose deep shade almost appalled him 
stance, leaving the soil bare, and the surface | in the more southern district. 
perfectly black. That gracefully waving out-| ‘Travelling onward in the same direction, the < ; 
line, which was so attractive to the eye when) prairies continue to expand, until we find our- N "Twas in the evening of a sultry day, 

: . : : , . Near four o’clock—that golden hour of time— 
clad in green, is now disrobed of all its orna-| selves surrounded by one vast plain. In the | When, (like the native of Italia’s clime)— 
ments ; its fragrance, its notes of joy, and the | country over which we have passed, the forest Reclining, half in sleep, I careless lay, 
graces of its landscape, have all vanished, and | is interspersed with these interesting plains ;| Weaving by snatches some light wreath of rhyme. 
the bosom of the cold earth, scorched and dis- | here the prairie is studded with groves and f 
coloured, is alone visible. The wind sighs} copses, and the streams fringed with strips of It was a shaded and refreshing bower, 
mournfully over the black plain; but there is| woodland. The eye sometimes roves over an | Ad &roups of ruddy freitage graced the scene ; 


; ad z : : | Soft gleams of sunshine danced, the leaves between ; 
no object to be moved by its influence—not a| immense expanse clothed with grass, disco-| ‘The Western breezes stirred each fragrant flower, 


tree to wave its long arms in the blast, nor a) vering no other object on which to rest, and! And grapevines bent an arch of coolest green. 

reed to bend its fragile stem,—not a leaf, nor | finding no limit to its vision but the distant 

even a blade of grass to tremble in the breeze. | horizon; while more frequently it wanders} | Then sudden burst upon my startled ear, 

There is nothing to be seen but the cold dead | from grove to grove, and from one point of| Se ee ee ee 

earth and the bare mound, which move not—| woodland to another, charmed and refreshed! ‘Now in full chores, end how soft and en 

and the traveller with a singular sensation, | by an endless variety of scenic beauty. Outpour’d with rapid force—as if twere learned by rote! 
almost of awe, feels the blast rushing over him,| This description applies chiefly to Illinois, 


while not an object visible to the eye is seen) from a careful inspection of which state we|_ It was the Mocking-Bird,—I knew him well— 
to stir. Accustomed as the mind is to asso-| have drawn the picture; but its general out- cr eee “er was his oo aean 3 
ciate with the action of the wind its operation | lines are true of Indiana and Missouri, and oo ey dear tapes: Pade ean? adare te 


; : . s While, from his matchless pipe, the richest music fell, 
upon surrounding objects, and to see nature are applicable, to some extent, to Ohio and! As, with unwearied throat, each strain he'd oft repeat. 
bowing and trembling, and the fragments of| Michigan. But if our path lie still farther to 


matter mounting upon the wind, as the storm| the west, and conduct us to the wide tracts} Awhile he paused !—and then, as if to crown, 
passes, there is a novel effect produced on the} that extend from the waters of the Arkansas | One last grand effort—eame the torrent strong, 
mind of one who feels the current of air roll-| to those of the Missouri and Mississippi, we a ay ane a > pea : 
ing heavily over him, while nothing moves | arrive at a region of boundless plains—bound- Se Giuky thangs teat eens own 
around. less to the eye of the traveller, which disco- 

By those who have never seen this region, _vers nothing but the verdant carpet and the| I've listened often—but I never knew, 
a very tolerable idea may be formed of the| blue sky, without a grove, a tree, or a bush, | Until that moment, half his magic powers ;— 
manner in which the prairie and forest alter- | to add variety to the landscape, and where the | | As if beguiling his too lonely hours 
nate, and the proportions of each, by drawing | naked meadow often commences at the very ee Y ican eee ee ~~ bird: 
a coloured line of irregular breadth, along the | margins of the streams. ~ ; ‘ 


, i ream ot _ | All wish again to hear, who once have heard 
edges of all the water courses laid down inthe} When the prairie is bare, it is easy to dis.| Thy witching tones—more sweet, midst sunset and 


From the Evansville Journal. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


* Wit—Songster—Sophist—Yorick of thy tribe, 
Thou sportive satirist of Nature's school— 

For such thou art by day ;—but all night long 
Thou pour'st a soft, a sweet and solemn song.”’ 





map. ‘The border thus shaded, which would | tinguish the rich from the poorer lands, by the the flowers! 
represent the woodland, would vary in Seti hillocks which are scattered over them, 


and which are most abundant where the soil 


from one to five or six miles, and would some- ae ce 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of | tower is the Christian’s only safe retreat, his| anxious to return to his family at Huahine, 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli-| only refuge from the enemy. It is the place | any further stay at this island would have 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the | where prayer is wont to be made, appointed | been useless on’my part without our inter- 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s in love to man by Him who said, “ What I | preter : but its suffering inhabitants will not 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied | say unto you I say unto all, watch. Watch) be easily effaced from my memory ; for whose 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Panrrt 111. | and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” I) welfare my heart is deeply interested, and for 
(Cottinued from page 334.) had much more to express amongst them. It} whom I must long mourn in secret, not hav- 
10th of 11th mo. To-day our deck has| was to my own relief, and peace, and comfort, | ing at any other time felt a greater drawing 
again swarmed with the natives, and although | and I humbly trust if none were benefited, | of love for any people amongst whom my lot 
the principal part of our crew with our cap-|that none would be hurt, for it was the Lord’s| has been cast in this southern hemisphere, 
tain are engaged on shore procuring water, | doing, and to him alone belongs the praise:|than for those of Bolabola. As we passed 
(a scarce article here,) yet there was nothing | man is altogether shut out and excluded. |along the skirts of the harbour, we were fol- 
to apprehend from their numbers. Perhaps; Busily employed the rest of the day on/ lowed by groups of the scarcely clad, famish- 
the treatment met with in our vessel is such | board, until evening, then landed and explored | ing, dear children, who, from their eagerness 
as they never witnessed before, and we were | the neighbourhood for exercise. In the course | to get near enough to us, might have known 
far from entertaining a thought of danger,| of our travel, drank some excellent juice of a|that the time of our departure drew nigh: 
although the average number of them on| cocoanut, taken from a tree in our sight,|their pallid, though quick and intelligent, 
board was ten of them to one of us, but their| which, with three others, were planted about|countenances met us in every direction that 
deportment has hitherto been uniformly gentle | twelve years ago by George Bennet. we went. We returned on board at the close 
and harmless. They are naturally a ferocious} - 12th of 11th mo. This morning our deck | of the daylight, and made some preparation 
people, and when not at war with their neigh- | again teaming with the natives: they are so| towards sailing. 
bours, are frequently engaged in broils amongst | eager to obtain some article or other frem us, 
themselves. Great is the love I feel for them, | that they bring with them for sale the very 
as a stream in my heart, and particularly to-| utensils out of their huts; useful to them- 
wards the poor neglected children. ‘To-mor- selves, but to us of no value whatever. The 13th of 11th mo. After breakfast, a chap- 
row morning a meeting is to be held, to which | povercy, disease, and wretchedness of many | ter in the Testament was read, as usual, and 
I have been looking at times since last first | of them is truly affecting, and although mostly | having spent a short interval in retirement 
day afternoon. All my springs are in the) of their own bringing on, yet they are deeply | together, Charles Barff and John Platt pre- 
Lord Most High: when he is pleased to shut, lto be felt for. It being fifth day, we sat down pared to leave us. As soon as the anchor 
who can open? Unto whom shall I look, or | together in the cabin in the forenoon as usual; | was weighed, our kind friends pushed off for 
whither shall I go? for the words of eternal | and although there was much noise upon the the shore; and, quitting the well-sheltered 
life are only with the Lord Jesus; the cruci-| deck with these people, yet it served to make | haven of Te-ava-nui, we stretched through 
fied, risen, and glorified Saviour. us sensible of our own weakness, and to| the opening of the reef, and once more com- 
11th of llth mo. Attended the meeting | awaken feelings of humility in commiserating | mitted ourselves to Him, at whose command 
held at the settlement at nine o’clock this| the sufferings of others, in contritedness be-\the vast Pacific rolls. After getting from 
morning, but the number of persons present! fore the Lord. It would have afforded great | under the lee of the island, the weather proved 
was few in comparison with those at meeting | satisfaction to have clothed the poor naked |rugged, and the wind scant. This day two 
last first day. I was strengthened to declare | children of this island, had I possessed the| years ago, we embarked from London to join 
amongst them, that one hour in the Lord’s| means, but the number is too great for my | the “ Henry Freeling” at the Lower Hope, 
presence is better than a thousand elsewhere:| resources. It would have been a difficult) about seven miles below Gravesend. Many 
‘“‘[ had rather be a door-keeper in the house! matter to effect without creating jealousy or| have been our tossings, and buffetings, and 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents of| envy between the two parties. The children} provings since that time; but through that 
wickedness ;” for in his presence only there | of the most notorious and unworthy parents | loving kindness which is better than life, we 
is life, and at his right hand are pleasures, | were the most destitute, as might be expected; | have been delivered out of them all; and are 
durable as the days of heaven. and yet more seemed due to the children of still left to acknowledge, in the grateful lan- 
I felt much for the upright-hearted little | those parents who are struggling to stem the! guage of the psalmist, that “ the goodness of 
remnant amongst them, who are desirous to/ torrent of iniquity and dissipation so strongly | God endureth continually,” and his love and 
serve the Lord in their day and generation. | and alarmingly threatening totally to lay| his merey unceasingly flow from the river to 
I wished them to be encouraged to hold on | waste the already much decreased and ema-| the uttermost parts of the earth. 
their way, for in due time they will assuredly | ciated population. I was in great hopes that; 14th of 11th mo. To-day at noon the island 
reap if they faint not; although they must| the children of sober parents would have fur- | of Bolabola seventy-six miles distant. Strong 
expect many temptations and snares to be laid | nished a plausible pretext for being rewarded | breezes against us, with squalls, and heavy 
for them by the great enemy of God and man, | by having learned to read and write; but this showers of rain. The best hog in our stock 
and also by their brother islanders, for those | did not prove to be the case with such as came | was so tired of his situation, that he sprung 
that live godly in Christ Jesus ever suffer! on board the vessel, except in one instance of | overboard and was lost; there being too much 
persecution. ‘The invitation of the Saviour, |a little girl, who came with her father to sell sea running for a boat to attempt to save him. 
given when on earth, is still extended for us| her own fowl. On trial it was found she could| Towards evening strong squalls, with much 
to come unio him in spirit; it is there we | write very well with a pencil ona slate. After} thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. The foot- 
must learn of him. He is the only true| having fitted her with a child’s robe, she | rope of our jib gave way, but was discovered 
Teacher of his people, and continueth to! brought me the fowl as all she had in her| in time to save the sail. 
teach, as never man taught. “Take my yoke| power to make me recompense; but to her} 16th of 11th mo. Yesterday the roughness 
upon you, and learn of me,” said he, “for I| increased delight, I then bought the fowl for | of the weather and harassed state of our peo- 
am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall|a thimble, two or three needles, and some | ple, (several of them still sea-sick,) compelled 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is|thread. Dresses were also fitted upon two us to relinquish meeting together in our cus- 
easy, and my burden is light.” We shall be| other children, the next deserving; but in|tomary manner on first days. ‘To-day the 
taught how to pray to the Holy Father in| order to select some more objects suitable! weather boisterous, and the wind contrary. 
faith, believing in the name of the Son; and) for our purpose, C. Barff was employed, who | After dark, frequent flashes of lightning from 
what we ask, when thus qualified and in-| readily undertook to procure a list of the|east to west. Birds of two kinds settled on 
fluenced, we shall most assuredly receive for | most diligent scholars from a native teacher. | the masts, and suffered themselves to be taken, 
Christ’s sake, and shall know from living ex-| Forty-four garments were appropriated in| apparently nearly exhausted by fatigue. The 
perience that peaceful and easy is his yoke,|this manner. In the evening visited the| very unsettled state of the weather, the op- 
light the burden, sweet the rest. The watch-| shore for the last time. Charles Barff being | posing blast, debility of body, and poverty of 





‘oyage from Society Islands to Sandwich 
Islands. 
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mind seem to unite in producing fresh trials} course towards the equator. This being fifth 
of our faith and patience; but I trust it will| day, it was a great comfort to have the privi- 
be seen hereafter that all things have been| lege of sitting down to wait upon the Lord, 
working together for good. Had we known| who, knoweth the secret exercises of my mind 
what awaited us, it is probable we should| on the present occasion. After our sitting was 
have still clung to the shelter of Bolabola, | over, I felt relief, and, I trust, resigned to the 


although for want of Charles Barff our situa-| dealings of our heavenly Father. 2 te 
tion would have been far from pleasant there.| 20th of 11th mo. Last evening, being in 
It is not long ago since an attempt was made | about the latitude of Flint’s Island mentioned 
by the rebellious party to seize a vessel which | in Norie’s list, a good look-out was kept for 
had put into the harbour for supplies: this,| it during the night. This afternoon, just be- 
however, was frustrated by the sober part of| fore sun-setting, the appearance of land was 
the community, who armed themselves, and| announced. Upon examining the latitude by 
came forward in time to prevent its success.| observation at noon, and the course of the 
While we were there, the natives came on| vessel since made good, there is no room to 
board without restriction by forty or fifty at} doubt but the land in sight is Flint’s Island, 
a time: they were received in fullest confi-| in latitude 11° 30" south, and which may be 
dence; our hoarding nettings were entirely | considered as accurately laid down. This is 
kept out of sight, and we felt perfectly safe| frequently not found to be the case, and when 
among them. Some trifling thefts were com-| islands are wrongly placed on the chart, they 
mitted, not worth noticing, although a good| are calculated only to mislead, rather than 
look-out was kept by our men. The three/ assist a stranger. After dark, edged away to 
chiefs next in authority to the present vicious} give this land a wide berth, it being uncertain 
ruler, Mai, are all his sons-in-law by marriage, | how far its coral crags may extend from the 
and stand opposed to his shameful conduct ;| main body of it. ‘This island bore from us, 
they are at present the means of preserving| when last seen, east by north, about ten miles 
the degree of moral order still existing upon} distant, and appeared in the form of three 
the island: they have been applied to to] small islands close together. It is cause of 
destroy their father-in-law, and rule them-} humble thankfulness that we have not been 
selves; but they say, “‘ He is our father; we} taken by surprise in meeting with it in the 
cannot do that: we must bear with him.” dark, or under circumstances unfavourable and 
18th of 11th mo. Yesterday the strength| dangerous. To-day abiding through favour in 
of the wind abated, but remains still contrary | the low and peaceful valley, although under 
with a heavy swell. At noon our latitude by | more than ordinary circumstances of discou- 
observation 12° 54” south. ‘To-day the wea-| ragement, by reason of the increased swelling 
ther fine, but the wind still northerly. The} of the lower part of my legs and ankles, from 
Magellan clouds are seen every night, but) the supposed cause of the great and constant 
visibly getting lower and lower. We hope| heat to which we are subjected, together with 
soon to get in sight again of the north star,/ the want of exercise, which the incessant mo- 
which has for many months been hidden from | tion of the vessel almost precludes the possi- 
us. ' bility of obtaining; but in my straits and 
19th of llth mo. The wind still contrary. | difficulties I am endeavouring to “set the 

Endeavyoured to commit my cause to Him| Lord always before me,” believing he will 
who knows the depth of the motive that in-| not permit me to be greatly moved at what 
duced our steps being directed to the Sand-| he may be pleased to dispense to a “ worm 
wich Islands. The protracted adverse winds| and no man,” as is often my worthless state 
and humiliating state of mind, at present my | of feeling and condition. 

portion, could not fail prompting to a strict} 23d of 11th mo. The weather much the 
examination of the foundation cause of this| same since the 20th inst. Yesterday very 
movement. I had, previously to finishing our| wet and squally, and, although the first day 
visit to the Georgian and Society Isles, looked | of the week, was forced to let it pass over 
different ways as to the next route to be pur-| without assembling the people. As regards 
sued. Roratonga, Tonga Taboo, and New| myself, poor and low; endeavoured to keep 
Holland, seemed the places in regular course| my mind stayed, watching unto prayer to- 
and succession in the nature of things; but| wards the Lord. At our evening reading, 
the Sandwich Islands were often before me.| my understanding was renewedly opened, to 
However undesirable to the natural inclina-| understand some texts of Scripture which 
tion of flesh and blood in this the evening of| were read, (in a spiritual sense,) to ry com- 
my day, the prospect might be of adding| fort and edification, and I hope to my Maker’s 
several thousand miles to our already length-| praise. ‘Towards night the wind came fair, 
ened distance from home, which must be the} but the old swell was so heavy that we could 
result of our going thither; yet, no light or| not make it availing. At ten p. m. a dark 
brightness shone upon any other track, and| cloud arose in front of the vessel, when our 
therefore, without hesitating, as the time of| fair wind gradually died away, and was suc- 
finishing at the southern islands drew nigh, I} ceeded by another edition of adverse breezes, 
took care that the vessel was provided with| accompanied with heavy rain. To-day fair 
water, hogs, and vegetables, to be in readi-| weather, which afforded our people an oppor- 
ness to proceed, as the way should open ; and/| tunity to dry most of their wet clothes. 

at length left Bolabola with a peaceful mind,|} 26th of 11th mo. Latitude 9° 44” south. 
under a belief that to proceed to the Sand-| Since second day many changes have taken 
wich Islands was the only safe path for me} place, but mostly tending to retard our pro- 
to pursue, and therefore at once shaped a/ gress, as we have only altered the latitude 





about two degrees. This forenoon we held 
our little meeting, and notwithstanding pre- 
viously to sitting down I felt surrounded and 
hemmed in outwardly and inwardly by dis- 
couraging circumstances, yet as the struggle 
was maintained, a gleam of comfort seemed 
to shine as from the Sun of Righteousness, 
which alone can avail and cheer the droop- 
ing traveller in the Christian course, and 
strengthen him more and more to walk by 
faith and not by sight; and less and less to 
look for support and comfort from the perish- 
ing “ things that are seen” and only “ tem- 
poral :” whilst the blessed realities which en- 
dure, are “ not seen,” but are “ eternal.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from page 336.) 


GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


In his “ Reply to John Owen’s Declaration, 
&c.” he says— 

** As to Socinianism, as he calls it, we are 
neither discipled in it, nor baptized in Soci- 
nus’s name, neither do we own him for our 
author or pattern in those things which we 
believe and testify ; nor yet do we own seve- 
ral principles which John Owen relates as 
being from Socinus, and principally that of 
Christ’s being (God, but) not the Most High 
God. It was never our principle : for though 
we do confess to his condescension, humility, 
and suffering, in the days of his flesh, where- 
in he. appeared in the form of a servant, being 
made in fashion as a man: but his being in 
the form of God, in the divine nature of God, 
wherein he was equal with God, and being 
glorified with the same glory he had with the 
Father before the world began, and his being 
God over all, blessed for ever, these things 
we professed and believed in the beginning, 
and do the same still; it never being in our 
hearts in the least to oppose or desert them.” 
—P. 55. 

From a work entitled “ Antichrist in Flesh 
Unmasked,” the following Christian testimony 
is extracted, viz.— 

“‘ We sincerely profess and declare in the 
sight of God and men, that we do faithfully 
believe and profess the divinity and humanity, 
or manhood of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Word of God: and 
that in the fulness of time he took flesh, being 
miraculously conceived by the Holy Ghost 
and bora of the Virgin Mary, and suffered the 
cruel death of the cross, as an universal offer- 
ing and sacrifice, both in his body and blood 
shed thereon, for the sins of the whole world; 
and was buried and rose again the third day, 
and visibly ascended (was seen in his ascend- 
ing) and passed into heaven and glory: and 
that he ascended far above all heavens, that 
he might fill all things; and that by his suf- 
fering and sacrifice he hath obtained eternal 
redemption for us, which, through faith in his 
name and power, true repentance and conver- 
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sion, we livingly receive and effectually par- 
take of. 

“ That we are not pardoned, justified, re- 
deemed or saved by our own righteousness, 
works, merits or deservings; but by the 
righteousness, merits and works of this our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, being 
both imparted and imputed to us, as He is of 
God made unto us, wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption. Our reconci- 
liation, redemption, pardon, sanctification and 
justification, having respect both to his suffer- 
ing death, and blood, upon the cross, as the 
one peace offering and sacrifice, and as our 
High Priest, thereby making atonement and 
reconciliation for us, and giving himself a 
ransom for all mankind: and also to the ef- 
fectual saving work of his grace and good 
Spirit within us, bringing us to experience true 
repentance, regeneration and the new birth, 
wherein we partake of the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings and power of his resurrection. In 
which grace we ought to persevere in new- 
ness of life and faithful obedience unto him, 
unto the end, that we may be heirs of the 
eternal salvation, which Christ is the author 
of. 

“ We sincerely believe, also, that the man 
Christ Jesus is the only mediator between 
God and men, our Intercessor and Advocate 
with the Father; and that he exerciseth his 
kingly office, and his priestly and prophetical 
office in his kingdom and church here on 
earth, wherein he governs, and plentifully af- 
fords both immediate inspiration and instruc- 
tion to his faithful followers who walk in his 
light, to guide them into all truth ; and he that 
hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of his. 

* And that this same Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died for all men, enlightens every man 
coming into the world, and was and is the 
light of the world; the Way, the Truth, and | 
the Life: and that the same Christ that was | 
crucified and put to death as concerning the | 
flesh, and quickened by the Spirit and power | 
of the Father, he is inwardly revealed and 
spiritually in the hearts of true and spiritual | 
believers by his holy Spirit, light, life and 
grace. And that therefore his coming and 
appearing outwardly in the flesh and inwardly | 
in the Spirit, cannot render him two Christe, | 
but one and the same very Christ of God, 
blessed for evermore.”—P. 30. 1692. 

In his “ Innocency Triumphant,” &c., he 
says :— 

“ To prevent mistake, and remove misre- 
presentation in the matters following, these 
are sincerely to testify and declare that— 

* Ist. We sincerely own, profess and con- 
fess Jesus to be the Christ, even the same Je- 
sus Christ who was born of the Virgin Mary 
at Bethlehem in Judea, Matt. ii. Suffered 
death upon the cross without the gates of Je- 
rusalem, was quickened and raised again by 
the power of God, and ascended into heaven 
and glory according to the Scriptures. 

* 2d. We give witness only to this Christ, 
as being the very Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, and confess both his coming in 
the flesh and in the Spirit, according to Holy 
Scripture testimony. 

“ 3d. Though this Christ, the only begotten 
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From his work, entitled “ ‘Truth Preva- 


of Abraham, according to the flesh, and suf- | lent,” the following is extracted :— 


fered death in the flesh ; yet his flesh, or body 


“As we have great cause ever to own 


prepared for him, did not see corruption; it|Christ to be our Saviour, so they who are 
did not corrupt, but was raised again from the | saved by him have need of him as Mediator, 


dead, consequently did not perish ; nor is his 
body of a perishing nature, but a glorified 
body ; like unto which, we believe, ours shall 
be changed and fashioned.”—[4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, on the Scriptures, &c. | 

“The promised Messiah, of whom the holy 


to preserve, strengthen and confirm them in 
the way of righteousness and purity to the 
end ; and that their faith may not fail when 
tempted and assaulted by the enemy ; and that 
when the whole church is complete, and come 
to a perfect man in Christ, He, their Media- 


prophets give witness, is the very Christ of| tor, may present it unto the Father, a glorious 
God, even that Jesus Christ who was born of | church, without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
the Virgin: who in the fulness of time came | thing.”—P. 59. 


in the flesh, and was made like unto as in all 
things, sin only excepted, as the Scripture 
testifies. Yet, 


Again, on page 67 :— 
** But ’tis a perversion to say, we pretend 
to only a manifestation of Christ within, his 


“ 9th. The glorious body of Christ is not | inward life, death, blood, resurrection and as- 
now like ours, nor of an earthly perishing na- | cension, and that we pretend to feel, taste and 


ture, but heavenly, spiritual, and most glo- 


see these things within us every day. But 


rious ; far excelling all terrestrial bodies.”— | where we (the Quakers) so pretend, they pro- 





Introduction, p. 1, &c. 1693. 

To the charge of undervaluing the death 
and sufferings of Christ, &c., George White- 
head thus replies, viz.— 

“* We deny these charges, as expressly con- 
trary to our principle, and public known tes- 
timonies, both highly valuing and exalting the 


duce no proof. We truly own these accord- 
ing to sacred history, as transacted in Christ’s 
person without us, as well as to feel and taste 
of the power of Christ’s resurrection within 
us; as also of the fruit, blessed effects, and 
fellowship of his sufferings, when made con- 
formable to his death, which there is a neces- 








death and sufferings of Christ above all other. | sity to have some sense and experience of 
His charging the Quakers to exalt [with ex-| within us, as well as a confessing of his suf- 
alting] their sufferings above the sufferings of | fering, death, resurrection and ascension with- 
Christ, imports as if they so lifted up, extolled, | out us, which we truly believe, as well as 
dignified or rendered their sufferings more | these persons, and we hope more effectually.” 
excellent than Christ’s. ‘This is a most gross| 1n the same work, page 142, he says :— 
calumny cast upon the people called Quakers,| “I believe Christ’s mediation, suffering and 
and as expressly contrary to their intention | death for mankind, took effect from the be- 
and [as] principle.”—Counterfeit Convert, &c. ginning, ever since man fell, and the blessed 
p. 34, 1694. effects and fruit thereof, for man’s redemption, 
Replying to another accuser, he says:— _ | shall continue to the end of the world. And 
“ Thy inferring that he who was nailed to| the eminent love and respect God had from 
the cross was not Christ, but a body, a veil, a| the beginning, and ever will have, to his own 
garment, of an earthly, perishing nature, &c. | promised Sced, Christ Jesus, and to all that 
Here again thou pervertest and abusest us.|he did and suffered for the redemption and 
Where did we ever say that He who so suffer- | salvation of the whole Adam, or all mankind, 
ed was not Christ, but a body, a veil, &c. | the excellent virtue, merits, or deservings of 
Seeing it was Christ that suffered in the flesh, | Christ, in all his obedience, works, and suf- 
and his flesh was called the veil, Heb. x. | ferings for mankind, did reach*to the begin- 
What contempt to Christ or denial of him was | ning of the world, and shall to the end thereof. 
such saying? And where did ever any of us| For He, who was as a Lamb slain from the 
say, that his body that was nailed to the cross | foundation of the world, and by the grace of 
was of a perishing nature, seeing his flesh saw | God tasted death for every man, ever liveth 
no corruption ?”—Ib. p. 59. 1694. to make intercession for man, according to 
In his “ Counterfeit Convert a Scandal to| the will of God. And also to effect and com- 
Christianity,” replying to the charge “ that| plete that work of redemption and salvation 
the Quakers deny Jesus of Nazareth, who was | that he hath obtained for us; that he may be 
born of the blessed Virgin Mary, to be Christ, | our King, Priest, and Prophet, our Minister, 
and the efficient cause of man’s salvation,” he | our Leader, and Commander, for which ends 
says— he was promised and given.”—P. 143. 
** Here are two charges made one, both | 1701. 
which we positively and sincerely deny, as} Ina “ Gospel Salutation, &c., recommend- 
contrary to our professed and known principles. | ed to Friends who believe in the name of the 
The Scripture texts, proving Jesus to be the | Son of God, the true Light, &c.” he says— 
Christ, we ever have and do sincerely believe} “ Oh! * Behold the Lamb of God, which 
and own. But that the Quakers teach the | taketh away the sin of the world.’ In what 
contrary, as Bugg saith, we utterly deny, as| respect does Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of 
a gross calumny imposed upon us.” God, take away the sin of the world? I an- 
“ And therefore Francis Bugg’s inference, | swer, in two respects; Ist, As an universal 
that the Quakers would divide the humanity a most excellent offering and acceptable sa- 
{of Jesus Christ] from the Godhead, is false :| crifice for sin, in order to obtain redemption 
they are distinguished, but not divided, in the | and forgiveness by his precious blood, and even 
entire being of Christ.”"——Pages 12, 13. of a most sweet smelling savour to God, far 
1694. excelling the legal and typical oblations of 
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: oe | : 
animals, as the offerings and blood of bulls. | may by degrees partake thereof, as we truly | THE FRIEND. 
goats, heifers, sheep, rams, lambs, &c., all obey and follow him in the manifestation OED cistotcntliben dee baie etn asada a 
which Jesus Christ, by his own one offering, | the same Holy Spirit, whereby the mystery SEVENTH MONTH, 28, 1838. 
put an end unto. |of Christ is revealed, in and unto the truly | alia ial 








“2. Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, | spiritually-minded believers in his light, and 
takes away the sin of the world, by purging | thereby they become the children of the light.” | 
the conscience, and purifying the hearts of all (To be continued.) 
them who truly receive him and believe in 


We do not often meddle with the politics or 
business concerns of the country, but the deep 
and pervading interest in the subject felt by 
— all classes of the community, renders it pro- 


him, even in his holy name and divine power. | . per that we should notice the prospect of a 
“O! therefore, behold the Lamb of God SEER ¥ holy effe ce nn speedy return to specie payments by the 
which taketh away and putteth an end to sin, choly effects of. 


fan : banks of this state, and it is to be hoped of 
finisheth transgression, and brings in everlast-| At an early hour on the morning of the 4th of July, | 4) the states. It has been for some time 
‘ne rishtecusness two young men went into the river at Castle Garden, k hi oiins ' hi ; 
gs : . to swim, and at the very moment a salute was fired | Known, that the banks in this city were en- 
_ Let us all look unto the promised Mes-| fom some heavy pieces of cannon, which were con-| gaged in the necessary measures preliminary 
siah, even unto Jesus, the author and finisher | tiguous. When the two young men leaped in, they lto such a result; but the proclamation of 
of our faith, that we all may believe in heart | remained under the water for some seconds, and: ou | Governor Ritner, dated the 10th of the pre- 
ito act in so fantastic a manner, that it was evident | Sent month, has brought the matter to an 


unto righteousness, and the salvation of our | rising to the surface, were observed by some bystanders | 
something of an unusual nature had occurred to them. |issue. The proclamation requires, “ all banks 


souls, so as to be partakers of Christ and his 

righteousness i that none may draw back to | A boat was therefore immediately procured, and the |in this commonwealth, on or before the 13th 

perdition, nor into the world’s pollutions, who | two young men taken out of the water and brought to | day of August next ensuing the date hereof, 
the shore, when it was found that both of them had lost 1 vebeeine eink: Gbaticind tee redemption of 


have escaped the same through the knowledge pe P eee Ean 
¥ : ET :. | their senses ; and so totally and entirely, as to be unable . . ; : 
of God and his dear Son Jesus Christ, who is | to give any explanation how they had been affected, or their respective notes, bills and other obliga- 
what sensations they felt at the moment. Their in-| tions, in gold and silver coin, according to the 


able and truly willing to save to the uttermost | 
sanity was not of a violent kind, but rather what may | true intent and meaning of their charters.” 


all them who come unto God by him. 
** He who offered up himself a Lamb with- | be termed idiotic, or a total prostration of every intel-| py the 23d instant a convention of dele- 
gates from the banks of Maryland, Delaware, 


out spot to God for all mankind, and thereby | lectual attribute. ss 

became a propitiation for the sins of the whole |, 1 this es Cs See Oe Se tends it nich aiain teal tex 0 
e ‘seg ‘home to their friends, and remained nearly in the | Pennsylvania, and Missouri, was held in this 

world, never designed to leave men in sin and same state for two days, at the end of which, one of | city; at which communications were received 

transgression all their days, but to afford all | toons partially recovered his reason, but the other still | from banks in Boston, Providence, Winches- 

men grace to lead them to true repentance, | remains without any symptoms of amendment. ter, Richmond, Lexington, Ky., and other 


: : phat: This fatal result of cannon being fired over persons ; , 
: g ’ ssion, for- |. : . : 
— aad ent ee - ‘i the water will cease to appear very extraordinary | Places, concurring in stating that their re- 
giveness, atonement, » ob- 


: |to any person who has, when a boy, experienced the | spective institutions, whether actually repre- 
tained for them. almost terrific sensation produced on him when under| sented in this convention or not, will cor- 
*“ That God was in Christ reconciling the | water in a narrow stream, by a common trick, prac- | dially co-operate with the banks of Philadel- 


to himse ot i ting their sins unto | tised by boys, of taking two large stones and striking | | . ’ : 
meet 10 Himmenls, net-ienputing \them forcibly together on the water's edge, imme- |phia, and assent to such period as should be 


them, but allowing and granting them remis- | diately over where the swimmer has dived down. A selected by the convention, for the resump- 
sion upon true repentance, was, and is, a tes- gentleman, who witnessed the present occurrence, told | tion of specie payments. 

timony and plain indication of the great love, | us that on one occasion he himself suffered a sort of The following resolution was unanimously 
grace, and favour of God to the world, in and | electric shock, which almost deprived him momentarily adopted by the convention: 


as len . | of his reason, from a common musket being fired over 
aunee 7 dear “es : —_ reer | him while he was under the water—New York Jour-| Resolved, That the banks represented in this con- 
od, in is grea wisdom, re, K 28S, 


7 : nal of Commerce. vention will resume specie payments on the 13th day 
meekness, long suffering and compassion, con- In addition to the circumstances spoken of in the i¢ August next, and recommend that day for the re- 
descended to our low capacities and conditions | Journal of Commerce, may be mentioned the effect | sumption by the banks generally. 

of the human race! for our redemption and | produced on fishes by a smart blow with a stick on On motion, it was ordered that the proceedings of 
salvation, by his dear Son Jesus Christ, trul |the ice above them. We have seen this tried on a|this convention be published, and communicated to 


; 'Y | stream a foot or two deep, quite closed over with the | the banks generally through the United States. 
considered, both as he came and suffered in | frost. The fish, which were darting to and fro at some 


the flesh, and as he is revealed in the Spirit. | depth below the ice, were stopped instantly by the A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
O let the weighty consideration of all these | concussion, and floated apparently lifeless in the wa- +1 : th . 
things deeply “fect all our hearts and souls, | —New York Evening Post. _ Philadelphig Guataty ieevian will be 
sincerely to love, serve, fear, worship, and —_— - 


held on the 2d of eighth month, at 4 o’clock 
praise the Lord our most gracious God, Rise in Lake Erie. in the afternoon, at “ Friends’ Reading 
through Jesus Christ, for ever ! 


° ° ” 
. . . It is stated, in the Cleaveland Gazette, that Room,” Apple-tree Alley. 
* It is to be seriously observed and remem- | 1, waters of Lake Erie, at that point, are at| 7th mo. 27th. 
bered, that, when Jesus Christ was about to 3 ides ee 1“ alias 


take leave of his disciples, he recommended jleast three and a half feet higher than they Diep of consumption d i 4th 1838 
a ‘iples a4. ae Fd . : s ion, second month, 24th, ; 
them unto the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, | were three years ago, and-one and a half feet fe 


3 Madi hath ban sa tiled ., | Hannan, wife of John Robinson, (and daughter of 
which should testify of him and abide with | above the level last year.—A rise is also said | Daniel and Phebe Chace, deceased,) in the 64th year of 


7 -« ,| to be observable in the waters of the Upper | her age; a worthy member of Swansey Meeting. She 
little while they (7. e. his disciples) should see | for men of science to solve, if they can. Is | Christian Se ee Oe ee vane 


\ there : thine in the sosclar netics of a te to the will of her Heavenly Father. 
him, that is, Christ Jesus ; so though he went | °"© ®0Y “eg re arise} ___ of a lingering complaint, which she bore with 
‘ ~ ‘and fall—a tide—once in seven years? 


away aged body, ie wpenld womee again aa Are | much patience, Susan Burrineron, daughter of Job and 























ewe — 





them in Spirit | there any authenticated facts or observations | Phebe Buffington, a member of Swansey monthly meet- 
nee ee . |indicating such a tide? ‘The phenomenon isi" aged 41 years. 

__“* Now, dear friends, it being the Holy Spi-| | ious one, and worth pean riers —— in Providence, R. I., fifth month, 18th last, Hax- 

rit which testifies of our Lord Jesus Christ, : et nau ALMey, a respectable member of Providence 





and shows unto us what he takes of Christ, 

he (i. e. the Holy Spirit) shall take of mine,{ Silkworms.—The experience of M. Bona- 

said Christ, and show it unto you. | fous proves the efficacy of the Chinese method | was afflicted many years, which she bure with Christian 
** The Holy Ghost takes and shows unto us| of feeding silkworms on rice flour; and he | fortitude and patience. 

the most excellent properties of our great and has even gone further, and discovered tht) ————<_<<<< 

glorious Mediator, his great universal love, | these caterpillars will eat various kinds of PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


monthly meeting, in the 44th year of her age. 
Ann Smirn, fifth month, 30th last, a member 
of Providence monthly meeting, aged 81 years. She 









meekness, humility, and compassion, that we | farina, and even the fecula of potatoes. Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 
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